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Always a Factor in Wage Negotiations 


Ability To Pay 


Ability to pay... 


which flashed into public consciousness during the dispute 


between the General Motors Corp. and the CIO’s United Automobile Workers 


is a basic factor in all wage negotiations. 


Where the employer’s financial 


ability to meet labor’s demands is not in issue, it is implied. In his Collection 
of Decisions Presenting Principles of Wage Settlement, published in 1924, Her- 
bert Feis listed the following four grounds for defending demands for wage 
increases: (1) prices and cost of living have risen; (2) the economic situation of 
the industry makes an increase possible; (3) the increase is just compared to other 


wages; and (4) the increase is justified by increased production. 


The first two 


grounds, he noted, are generally linked, and “The one economic problem that is 
inevitably brought to the fore (when wage demands are tied to increased cost of 


living) is whether the condition of the industry _ 


and advisable the . . . claim.” 


A wide variety of Government wage- 
finding bodies, both Federal and State, 
have considered the industry’s ability to 
pay as a factor in determining wage 
rates. And some minimum wage bodies 
are instructed by law to consider the 
economic conditions of the industry in 
setting new minimum wages. 


Limiting Factors 


While there is no limit to the con- 
sideration which may be given to the 
employer’s ability, or inability, to pay 
proposed wage rates in free collective 
bargaining, two definite limitations 
have been recognized by Government 
wage-finding bodies. The first of these 
is an obligation to fix wages at a level of 
health and decency—a so-called “living 
wage”—regardless of the employer’s 
ability to finance it under existing con- 
ditions. The other, which was enun- 
ciated clearly by the National War 
Labor Board, is to fix wage rates at a 
point below that which industry can af- 
ford under conditions requiring the 
stabilization of wages, in common with 
other factors of the national economy. 

Under conditions requiring economic 
stabilization, the wage-finding board 
may refuse to set a wage rate below 
the current rate in the industry, 
which may be above a “living wage,” in 
consequence of its refusal, for stabiliza- 
tion purposes, to grant workers in other 
industries the full increase which could 
be borne. This was the final policy of 
the National War Labor Board. In 
such cases, however, the Board recog- 
nized the right of the workers to bar- 


is such as to make possible 


gain with management for a wage rate 
lower than that approved by the Board, 
for the purpose of assuring the com- 
pany’s continuation in business. 


Implicit in Wage Negotiations 

Ability to pay is implicit in all wage 
negotiations, as a factor which has a 
definite bearing upon the possibility of 
giving realization to the workers’ de- 
mands. In Wage Arbitration: Selected 
Cases, 1920-26, George Soule wrote of 
the wide variety of subjects germane to 
wage clisputes. 

“To investigite a wage dispute,” he 
wrote, “is one excellent way of learning 
a good deal about economic institutions 
and the way they work. One side pre- 
sents every argument it can think of 
why wages should be increased or not 
lowered; the other side, why they 
should be reduced or not increased. 
Hardly any set of economic facts or 
theories is foreign to this argument in 
the long run. It involves discussion of 
price levels, of the business cycle, of 
standards of living, of profits, of compe- 
tition, of productive efficiency, of 
economic waste, and much besides.” 


Factor in Arbitration 


Wayne Morse, then dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law and later Chair- 
man of the National War Labor Board, 
writing on “The Scope of Arbitration 
in Labor Disputes,” in the March 1941 
issue of Commonwealth Review, listed 
“the financial condition of the em- 
ployer” as one of 10 “criteria which 





“4 Look at the Books” 


@A recent spot check of union agree- 
ments revealed a number containing 
clauses giving either the union con- 
cerned or an arbitrator the right to 
examine books and records of the em- 
ployer. The majority of the clauses 
found in the check were in contracts 
between unions and employers in the 
clothing trades. 

Although several of the clauses pro- 
vided access to the books to determine 
matters related to profit sharing or 
bonus plans, the greater number had no 
relation to the ability of inability of the 
employer to pay. The right to examine 
books or records, for the most part, was 
conferred to permit the union to check 
on employer compliance with other 
sections of the agreement relating to 
such matters as relief funds, overtime 
payments, and subcontracting. 











should be given weight by any court, 
arbitration board, agency, or group 
charged with the task of fixing a just 
and reasonable wage in a given (is- 
pute.” The other factors listed by Mr. 
Morse were: wage scales for similar 
kinds of work in other industries and 
in competitor establishments; relation 
between wages and cost of living; haz- 
ards of employment; training and skill 
required; responsibility and authority 
entrusted to employees; character and 
regularity of employment; inequalities 
of wage rates within the industry; op- 
portunities for advancement; and _ re- 
cent judgments and findings by other 
wage determining groups in the same 
industry and in other industries in the 
same economic area. 

Practice by arbitration boards lends 
weight to the principles outlined by Mr. 
Morse. In his book on principles of 
wage settlements, Herbert Fies referred 
to the following arbitration principle 
agreed to in 1920 by a group of St. Louis 
employers and printers: “Fair adjust- 
ments to meet existing conditions hav- 
ing been made, then the economic con- 
(ition of the industry becomes one of 
the basic factors to be considered.” 

A similar statement was made more 
than 20 years later by an arbitration 
panel of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board in a dispute between the 
Central States Employers’ Negotiating 
Committee and the Central States 
Drivers Council of the Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. This panel 
composed of William H. Davis, Ralpl 
T. Seward, Roger D. Lapham, Fred: 


(See Ability to Pay—p. 4.) 
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Asks Support of Minimum Wage. Permanent FEPC Legislation 





Unions Have Duty to 


Unorganized, 


Secretary 


Tells Steelworkers 


Speaking before the Third Constitutional Convention of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach stressed 
the responsibility of labor unions “to those people who are unrepresented and 


who are inarticulate and unable to present their case.” 


The Secretary defended 


political activity by labor groups in “attempting to better the social and living 
conditions of the people of this country,” as justified in the light of both demo- 


cratic principles and economic considerations. 


And he urged the union’s sup- 


port of two pieces of legislation currently under consideration by Congress the 
bill seeking to establish permanent fair employment practice legislation, and the 
65-cent amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Mr. Schwellenbach outlined the pur- 
pose of his talk as a discussion “about 
some of the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of trade unionism.” “There are 
so many and there have been so many 
members of organized labor and mem- 
bers of trade unions,” he continued, 
“who have felt that the responsibility 
which they had and which their officers 
had ended when they succeeded in get- 
ting a contract with their particular em- 
ployer, securing for their members the 
best sort of reference to hours and 
wages. The responsibility of the trade- 
union movement in the United States 
does not end there; it only starts there.” 


Speak for Inarticulate 


“We have so many people in this coun- 
try who are inarticulate, who have no 
one to speak for them, who have no one 
to represent them in the forum of public 
opinion that there rests with the mem- 
bers of organized labor and officers of 
unions in this country the responsibility 
to carry on the work of attempting to 
better the social and living conditions of 
the people of this country, whether they 
belong to that particular union or 
ek 

“Now I know that there are some peo- 
ple in this country who say that a labor 
union should not do that sort of thing. 
Those people have free access to the 
mediums of communication, the press, 
and the radio, Whenever a labor union 
attempts to do something to better the 
conditions of the people of the country, 
that is called insidious political activity. 
Well, if it is insidious to try to get recog- 
nition of the principles of American 
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government, if it is insidious to try to 
give the people of this country the op- 
portunity to vote, if it is insidious to try 
to get millions of people in this coun- 
try a fair minimum standard of living, 
then I have been doing insidious things 
all my life. 


Recourse to Ballot Box 


“Of course it is political. We live in 
a democracy, and there is only one 
medium through which the people of the 
country may speak, and that is at the 
ballot box. I don’t know of any reason 
in the world why the organized workers 
of America haven’t just as much right 
to take an interest in the results of a 
free election as any other part of our 
population. The labor unions of this 
country owe a duty and a responsibility 
to those people who are unrepresented 
and who are inarticulate and unable to 
present their case.” 


Liberty With Security Goal 

The Secretary, in urging particular 
support for bills establishing a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee and raising to 65 cents the mini- 
mum wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, reminded the Steelworkers 
that “you can’t let up in that effort, 
never for a day or for a minute.” 

“Tt has been said,” he concluded, “that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
It takes eternal work, eternal effort, 
eternal determination and an eternal 
drive upon the part of the workers of 
this country to see that that liberty also 
carries with it the economic security to 


which the people of this country are 
entitled.” 


Legislative Support Urged 


In asking union support of the bill to 
establish a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, Secretary 
Schwellenbach noted that “President 
Truman on three occasions has asked 
the Congress of the United States to 
pass that bill. He is still emphatic in 
his support of that bill as he ever was 
as a member of the United States Sen- 
ate.” The Secretary also observed that 
we recently fought to protect “Ameri- 
can principles of liberty and equality,” 
and that the fighting men who died 
and were disabled did not sacrifice 
themselves to “protect a system where- 
by discrimination is made in this coun- 
try between peoples of one race or creed 
or color as against another race, creed 
or color.” 

Mr. Schwellenbach also asked the 
Steelworkers’ support. of the 65-cent 
amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. “All that this provides,” he 
said, “is the bare minimum which will 
afford to those people who work with- 
out the protection or the opportunities 
of collective bargaining ...a_ bare 
minimum upon which their families 
may subsist.” He expressed opposition 
to the Pace Amendment, which relates 
to farm parity, not on the basis of pur- 
pose of the legislation, but as to the 
method used in attaching it as a rider 
to the minimum wage legislation. 





Minister Named “Chaplain” 
to Clothing Workers 


In a move “unprecedented in Ameri- 
can Protestantism,” the Rev. Charles 
(,. Webber was appointed “chaplain” to 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers by 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
The appointment was made on May 16 
at the New York East Methodist Con- 
ference. 

In characterizing the appointment as 
“unprecedented,” the Rev. Mr. Webber 
pointed out that substantially the same 
ends have been accomplished by the 
Catholic Church by sending observers 
into the labor field. 

Appointed in 1945 as national repre- 
sentative of the Methodist Church to 
the Clothing Workers, under his new 
appointment the Rev. Mr. Webber will 
be on the union’s pay roll. His posi 
tion, he said, is analogous to that of 
Army and Navy chaplains who are paid 
by the branch of the service rather 
than the church. He is currently serv 
ing as president of the Virginia CIO 
Council and director of the CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee, 














ABILITY TO PAY 


(Continued from p. 2.) 


erick S. Faley, George Meaney, and 
Robert Watt, stated that: 

“Once the minimum ‘fair wage’ in 
terms of the cost of living and the trend 
in competing industries has been deter- 
mined, of course, ability to pay is in- 
deed a factor in deciding whether or 
not wages should be set any higher.” 


Ability Assumed 


The following excerpt from an arbi- 
tration decision bet ween the Milwaukee 
Publishers and Milwaukee Typographi- 
cal Union No, 23, reported by Herbert 
Feis, lends support to the principle that 
ability to pay is implicit In wage nego- 
tiations : “We find,” said the arbitrators, 
“that the union has introduced evidence 
tending to prove that the newspapers, 
parties to this arbitration, are prosper- 
ous, are earning more than formerly, 
and are able to pay the scale proposed by 
the union. The publishers have not 
elected to join issue with this contention. 
We find therefore, that there is no evi- 
dence that any scale proposed would 
cripple the industry or deprive the own- 
ers of reasonable returns, and must 
therefore assume the ability on the part 
of the publishers to pay the proposed 
scale.” 

Inability to meet proposed wage in- 
creases is a natural result of some arbi- 
tration investigations, and the financial 
consideration has led arbitrators either 
to deny the union proposals totally, or 
to modify them to some extent. For 
example, in a decision relating to a 
wage dispute between the Summers 
Transport System, Inc., of Fairfield, 
Ala., and Local 220, Transport Workers 
Union of America (CIO)—June 1942— 
Arbitrator James J, O’Bryne said: “It 
is apparent from an examination of this 
statement (the company’s with refer- 
ence to its ability to pay) that the com- 
pany is in no position at the present time 
to meet the union’s ‘wage’ demand.” 

In a 1942 decision in the Philadel- 
phia paper box industry, Arbitrator 
William E. Simkin, after noting that 
the previous year had been prosperous 
but with a declining volume, said : “The 
Arbitrator concludes that a moderate 
increase in wages can take place but 
that extreme increases might jeopardize 
the future of the industry and. would 
not redound to the ultimate benefit of 
either employees or employers.” 


Consideration in Decisions of 
Government Wage Boards 


A wide variety of Government wage- 
finding bodies, both Federal and State, 
have considered industry’s ability to 
pay as a factor in determining wage 
rates. Commons and Andrews, in their 


4 


“Principles of Labor Legislation,” re- 
port that the repealed Nebraska min- 
imum wage law and the original Mas- 
sachusetts law provided that the finan- 
cial condition of the business, together 
with living costs, be considered in set- 
ting minimum ‘wages. 

Congress, in providing for the issu- 
ance of wage order under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938, established 
definite criteria for consideration by 
the industry committees in making their 
recommendations to the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division. These 
committees, chosen by the Administra- 
tor to recommend increases over the ex- 
isting legal minimum under the act, 
but not in excess of 40 cents an hour, 
were instructed by Congress to “recom- 
mend to the Administrator the highest 
minimum wage rates for the industry 
which it determines, having due regard 
to economic and competitive conditions, 
will not substantially curtail employ- 
ment in the industry.” Ability to pay 
in this way was given definite consid- 
eration under the act in expediting or 
delaying the establishment of the 40- 
cent minimum in different industries. 

Administrator L. Metcalf Walling in- 
dlicated the practical value of such con- 
sideration in his testimony on the 
proposed increase in the minimum un- 
der the act from 40 to 65 cents. Refer- 
ring to the provision in the proposed 
amendment to increase the minimum 
from 65 to 75 cents after 2 years, Mr. 
Walling said: 

“A minimum wage as high as 75 cents 
raises a number of serious questions 
with respect to prices, effect on employ- 
ment, productivity, profits, etc., for in- 
dividual industries and for the various 
branches thereof, concerning which 
adequate information is not now avail- 
able to furnish an over-all judgment 
for all industries and for the country 
as a whole. Information on_ these 
points can be obtained in course of 
time, however, and, added to the inti- 
mate knowledge of the industry which 
labor and employer representatives 
have, could furnish an adequate basis 
for industry committee recommenda- 
tions and wage orders. I believe that 
industry committee action would be a 
more satisfactory means of progressing 
towards the defined ultimate goal than 
would the automatic progression steps 
provided for by 8S. 1349.” 


War Labor Board and Ability To Pay 


From the time of its creation in Jan- 
uary 1942 to October 5 of that year, the 
action of the National War Labor 
Board in cases handled established no 
uniform principle, because of the 
Board’s dual functions of (1) resolving 
disputes in a fair and equitable man- 


ner, and (2) stabilizing wages. How- 
ever, during that period the Board, like 
the National Defense Mediation Board, 
which preceded it, gave considerable 
weight to ability to pay in some of its 
decisions. 

In July 1942 the Board unanimously 
adopted the recommendations of a panel 
which contained the following state- 
ment: “The panel has unanimously 
agreed upon the adoption of the follow- 
ing principles: (1) that wages below 
a certain standard should be adjusted 
without regard to the employers’ ability 
to pay; (2) that in odie wages 
above that standard, the weight given 
to ability to pay should increase pro- 
portionately with the level of the wages 
considered.” 

From October 1942 until August 1945 
the Board adhered, generally at first, 
und more strictly later, to the concept 
that inability to pay would not be per- 
mitted as a basis for denying wage ad- 
justments which were otherwise justi- 
fied since ability to pay alone did not 
justify the full wage increase possible. 


Stabilization Limiting Factor 


In its Chase Brass & Copper Co. case, 
which was decided on May 23, 1942, the 
Board said : 

“Tt is evident, if the wage stabiliza- 
tion program is to have any meaning, 
wage instability should not be created 
solely because individual concerns may 
at a certain time be able to pay an in- 
crease above prevailing wage standards. 
The stabilization of wages is part of a 
seven-point program. The effectuation 
of the program requires certain steps 
along seven lines of which stabilization 
is one, nor is the wage stabilization phase 





of that program to be nullified merely 7 


because some employers have at the 
moment ability to pay an unstabilizing 
wage. If it shall be the fact that the 
employers’ return would be excessive 
under resulting costs and prices, that 
matter must be considered by other 
agencies whose activities are affected 
by other phases of the seven-point 
program.” 


Acme Rubber Decision 


In its decision on the case of the Acme | 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, on | 


August 1, 1946, the War Labor Board 


gave expression to the then fully devel- 7 


oped policy of the Board regarding 
ability to pay. In upholding the work- 
ers’ claim for full and retroactive wage 


adjustments, in the face of the com- | 
pany’s plea of inability to pay, the Board | 


stated : 
“Tt has been the policy of the Board 
to ignore the financial position of the 


(See Ability to Pay—p. 5.) 
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| Rhode Island Labor 


| Director Guides Labor 


Law Changes 


@ William L. Connolly, Rhode Island Di- 
rector of Labor, prepared this statement for 
the ABC Reporrer, quarterly publication of 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. It is re- 
printed from that publication. 


As head of the Rhode Island Labor 
Department, I have always felt that 
merely administering the laws already 
on the statute books is doing only half 
of the job. It is equally our duty to 
be constantly on the lookout for ways 
and means to improve the labor laws of 
the State. The record of good labor 
laws enacted in this State will substan- 
tiate this claim. 

Since the present administration has 
come into office, we have succeeded in 
obtaining fully 22 amendments to our 
basic workmen’s compensation act. 
While some of these amendments 
strengthen and expedite the admin- 
istration of the act, a great many of 
them really give injured workers and 
their families substantial gains. For 
instance, ours is the only Labor Depart- 
ment in the country which maintains 
and operates a State-owned Curative 
Center for rehabilitation of injured em- 
ployees. Another important step in 
the right direction was creation of a 
Second- Injury Fund. In addition, we 
increased the amounts of compensation 
payable all along the line, and we ex- 
tended coverage of the Act to a long 
list of previously exempted occupa- 
tional diseases. We have also raised 
the amounts payable for medical and 
surgical services and appliances so that 
a doctor here can give his best attention 
to any compensation case. It is our de- 
sire to give the injured worker the best 
medical attention money can buy and 
to make workmen’s compensation cases 
very desirable to the medical people. 
In short, our aim is to restore the in- 
jured worker as nearly as possible to 
his former state of health and well- 
being, and to rehabilitate him so that 
he can return to his own work as a con- 
tented and useful citizen of the com- 
munity. 

We are often asked how we have 
been able to put so much favorable leg- 
islation on the books year after year. 
In the first place, before initiating a 
move to enact a desired amendment, we 
always make sure we bring in all of the 
people we know will support the bill, 
including organized labor. We ex- 
plain fully and try to “sell” the desired 
program to representatives of the 4 big 
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labor unions in Rhode Island, namely 
the AFL, the CIO, the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods, and the Industrial Trades 
Union, and all other organizations in- 
terested. Through their combined huge 
membership, these organizations are 
well able to cryst: allize public opinion 
in favor of the proposed acts. The next 
step is to see that the bill is so drawn 
up as to effectively secure the desired 
results. We always draw up the act 
right in our own Department of Labor. 

The most important period is the 
time when the proposed act is in com- 
mittee. It is then that all opposition 
in the legislature must be broken down 
before the bill gets on the floor of the 
legislature. This is accomplished by 
personal contact with each member of 
the committee. This means that all 
during the session some member of the 
department, preferably the director, 
must attend to continually keep the 
bills alive and talked about. This gives 
us a chance to show, from the history 
of actual cases handled by the Depart- 


ment, the need for the proposed law, 
We realize that the opposition must 


contend with their constituents. Hence 
we readily concede any suggested 


changes that will not vitiate the basic 
aim of the bill. In this connection it 
is well to bear in mind that one should 
always have a very ambitious program 
of new legislation. Thus, we had to 
introduce over 35 acts in order to ob- 
tain the final passage of 22 bills affect- 
ing workmen’s compensation. Also, 
substitute bills should be kept handy 
for use where the original bill runs into 
a fatal snag. 

It is also very helpful to use a little 
practic al psye thology. We all know that 
there is a certain pride and prestige 
annexed to the introduction of an im- 
portant bill. Hence, from the be- 
ginning, we decided to keep this matter 
fully on a non-partisan basis. Where 
a leader of the majority party is given 
an important bill to introduce, the mi- 
nority representative will be given an- 
other equally important act. In this 
way, we have encountered no opposition 
to any of our important labor bills on 
the floor of the legislature. Only very 
minor amendments have been made in a 
few instances and all of these 22 
workmen’s compensation amendments 
passed both branches unanimously. 


(See Rhode Island—>p. 7.) 





ABILITY TO PAY 


(Continud from p. 4.) 

employer in settling labor disputes over 
wage increases ... Were a contrary 
rule applied it would, of course, have to 
work both ways . This would defeat 
wage stabilization and make a nullity 
of the Congressional policy.” 

In direct response to the company’s 
inability argument and the industry 
members’ dissent, the majority opinion 
continued: “The Board is not a court 
of bankruptcy and serious as is the finan- 
cial position of the company it is not in 
bankruptcy. Even if it were insolvent, 
the workers would still have high pref- 
erence in law for enforcing their claims 
for wages due. The a uny must meet 
all its other bills in full despite its weak 


financial position. It cannot legiti- 
mately demand that its employees 


should be ordered to accept less than the 
full amount due them.” 


Inability Consideration 
for Collective Bargaining 


The Board, however, did recognize 
the probable effect of its failure to give 
full weight to the company’s financial 
condition in such cases. Edwin Witte, 
former public member of the Board who 
delivered the decision in the Acme case 


pointed out in a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times (January 15, 
(1946), that in this case the Board had 
appointed a special mediator who as 
sisted the company and the union to 
“agree to a settlement which took a 

count of the financial embarrassment of 
the company.” 

The position of the Board in relation 
to subsequent collective bargaining 
agreements in board decisions fixing 
wage rates at a level which the em- 
ployer claimed were financially imprac- 
tical was stated in its decision on the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company case, decided July 3, 1942. 

“It is true,” stated the Board, “that 
the well accepted rule (that inability 
to pay does not justify lower than pre- 

vailing wage rates) may in particular 
cases, and perhaps in this case, sub- 
stantially affect the company’s ability 
to stay in business; and it is also true 
that if the company goes out of business 
it cannot employ seamen. Realities of 
this kind are things which can be taken 
care of only by direct collective bar 
gaining . It is only in such bargain 
ing conferences that effect can be given 
to the desire of employees, if it exists, 
to choose to work for a subnormal rate 
rather than have the company discon- 


tinue its operations. 





Nominations Confirmed by Senate June 21 


Gibson, Hannah, and Morse 


Nominated by President for 
Assistant Secretaries of Labor 


On the recommendation of Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach, President Truman on June 17, 1946, submitted 
to the Senate the names of three men to fill the newly created posts of Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
President were John W. Gibson, former Michigan CIO leader and State labor commissioner, who has been with the 
Department since last August, as Speciai Assistant to the Secretary, Second Assistant Secretary, and finally as the 
Assistant Secretary under the old legislation; Phil Hannah, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio State Federation of Labor and 
founder and organizer of the Gasoline Workers Union, subsequently merged with the International Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters (AFL); and David A. Morse, general counsel of the National Labor Relations Board and former lieutenan# 
colonel in the Army of the United States, recently decorated with the Legion of Merit for his performance in drafting and 


putting into effect the labor policy and program for American-occupied Germany and other conquered and liberated 


territories. 


The three new posts were created by legislation requested by the Secretary as part of his plan to reorganize the 
In addition to establishing three Assistant Secretaries of equal rank and responsibility, the new law set up 
the post of Under Secretary of Labor, and abolished the former posts of the Assistant Secretary and the Second Assistant 


Department. 


Secretary. 


John W., Gibson 


One of the country’s best known and 
ablest younger workers in the field of 
labor, John W. Gibson joined the staff of 
the Secretary of Labor on August 2, 
1945, as a Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary. Within the next 7 months he had 
been appointed by the President as the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, after hav- 
ing served for 5 weeks as the Second 
Assistant Secretary. 

Prior to coming with the Department 
Mr. Gibson was president of the Michi- 
gan State CIO Council, and had served 
from 1941 to 1943 as chairman of the 
Michigan Department of Labor and 
Industries. 

Born in Harrisburg, IIL, in 1910, Mr. 
Gibson began work 16 years later in the 
Taylorville coal mines. During the next 
few years he lived alternately in Taylor- 
ville and Detroit, working in the mines, 
the automobile shops, and at are weld- 
ing. In 1934 he entered the dairy in- 
dustry as a salesman. Soon an active 
member of the United Dairy Workers he 
became full-time representative of his 
local within a year. Soon after he be- 
came field representative and «assistant 
to the CIO’s regional director, and later 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan 
Council. 

After a term as chairman of the State 
Department of Labor and Industries, 
during which he worked tirelessly for 
the improvement of labor legislation and 
its administration, Mr. Gibson returned 
to union work and was elected president 
of the State CIO Council. 

Mr. Gibson was married in 1934 to 
Jennie Pacottie of Kincaid, IIl., and has 
two children, Jennie Lee, 9; and John 
Eugene, 6. 
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Phil Hannah 

At 42, the Scottish-born secretary 
treasurer of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor has behind him nearly 30 
years’ experience as worker and union- 
ist. In 1910, at the age of six, Phil 
Hannah moved with his parents from 
Uddingston, Scotland, to northeastern 
Pennsylvania, where his father went to 
work in the hard coal fields. Seven 
years later, his primary schooling com- 
pleted, he joined his father in the mines, 
as a breaker boy. Today he holds an 
honorable withdrawal card from the 
United Mine Workers, issued in 1929 
when slack times in the mines forced 
him to seek his livelihood elsewhere. 

Moving to Cleveland, Mr. Hannah 
took a job as a gasoline station opera- 
ior. Low wages and poor working con- 
ditions inspired him to organize the 
Gasoline Workers Union. The organ- 
ization spread to other cities, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining higher wages and 
improved working conditions. First 
chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor as a national union, it later 
was merged with the Federation’s 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Mr. Han- 
nah became active in the affairs of the 
Cleveland teamsters, and in 1942, with 
the backing of the State organization, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio State Federation. 

Mr. Hannah is a member of the A. F. 
of L. committee on State legislation and 
of the governing board of the Labor 
League of Human Rights, the Federa- 
tion's war relief agency. He also is on 
the executive board of the National 
Community Chest and Councils, Inc. 
He is married and has two daughters, 
Theresa, 17; and Margaret, 11. 
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David A. Morse 

As Assistant Secretary to function 
primarily in the field of foreign labor 
affairs, the President named David A. 
Morse, general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and former 
lieutenant colonel, AUS, whose over- 
seas work in labor policy and man- 
power control recently earned for him 
the Army’s Legion of Merit. 

Born in New York City on May 31, 
1907, Mr. Morse obtained his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of Somer- 
ville, N. J. He holds the degrees of 
Litt. B. from Rutgers College (1929) 
and LL. B., from Harvard (1932). 
Upon his admission to the New Jersey 
Bar in the fall of 1933, Mr. Morse 
joined the legal staff of the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior. After 8 months 
in the Solicitor’s office he became gen- 
eral counsel of the Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board. He left Intemor in 
July 1935 to go to New York as re- 
gional attorney for NLRB, and _ re- 
mained there for 3 years, when he left 
to become a partner in a Newark law 
firm. In 1940 he became impartial 
chairman for the Mill: Industry Metro- 
politan Area of New York, and a year 
later was named to a similar post with 
the Cleaning and Dyeing Industry of 
New Jersey. 

He entered the Army in April 1942 
as a lieutenant. Shipped overseas 14 
months later, he served in the Mediter- 
ranian and European Theaters of Op- 
eration. He was responsible for the 
labor policies and programs in Sicily, 
Italy, and Germany. It was his serv- 
ices in the latter country, which aided) 
in the revival of free unionism, which 
earned the Legion of Merit. 
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Interagency Committee Drafts Standards 


On-Job Training Criteria 
To Protect War Veterans 


Worth while on-the-job training for veterans and protection against use of 


training programs as “cheap labor” 


schemes, are the objectives of recommended 


minimum criteria for approval of on-the-job training programs for veterans 


recently sent to State Governors by Reemployment and Retraining Adminis- 


trator Maj. Gen, G. B. Erskine. 


of representatives of 7 


The criteria were developed by a committee 
Federal agencies appointed by the General on March 18, 


and have been discussed with representatives of 12 organizations representing 


business, labor, education and veterans. 


Primary purpose of the criteria is to guide State agencies having the respon- 


sibility of approving business establishments for 


on-the-job training. The 


Federal recommendations are for the consideration of such agencies only, and 


will be effective within a State only when they have been adopted by the agency 


concerned. “It is clearly recognized,” 


said General Erskine in transmitting the 


criteria, “that such agencies have full responsibility for setting up their own 


criteria, and that many States have higher standards than those developed by the 


committee as a minimum.” 


The Committee for Development of 
Criteria and Standards for On-the-Job 
Training was established in response to 
\ idespread need for safeguards against 
the possibility of misuse of the sub- 
sistence allowance. A number of States 
have set up safeguards . . . generally 
in the form of advisory committees .. . 
but the need for an over-all, uniform 
basis of standardization has been felt 
and expressed by numbers of interested 


agencies . including State approv- 


ing agencies, employer associations, 
labor unions, and veterans organiza- 
tions. 

Subsistence 


The GI Bill of Rights (Public Law 
346, 78th Cong.) established subsistence 
allowances to enable veterans to live in 
economic security while learning a job. 
The bill provides maximum payments 
of $65 a month to veterans without de- 
pendents though combined wages 
and allowance cannot exceed the wages 
of the experienced worker on the job for 
which the veteran is being trained. 

The committee report emphasized 
that the allowance is not a dole to the 
veteran nor is it intended as a subsidy 
to the employer. As a bona fide aid to 
the veteran in making his transition 
back to civilian employment, the on-the- 
job training program is of great im- 
portance in the Nation’s conversion to 
peacetime economy, and its integrity 
must be preserved by proper handling. 
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On-the-Job Training 


An establishment must carry out a 
planned program of at least 500 hours 
for a given job in order to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the GI Bill of Rights. 
Many jobs do not warrant a definite 
training period because of their narrow 
scope, and it is the purpose of the ap- 
proving agencies in the States to weed 
out attempts to use the subsistence al- 
lowance in unwarranted cases. 


The Plan 


As offered by the committee, the plan 
consists of suggested information to be 
included in a written application for 
submission to the approving agency, 
standards for approval, and suggested 
certification procedure. 


Application for Approval 


The items for inclusion in the com- 
pleted application will present a fairly 
definite picture of the program an estab- 
lishment desires to undertake and a 
means of weeding out immediately some 
unauthentic requests. The six items in- 
clude . . . description of job for which 
the veteran is being trained, length - 
training period in hours, listing of v 
rious operations or tasks to be Ncattied 
and approximate length of time to be 
spent on each, wages to be paid during 
successive steps and at completion, 
wages being paid to trained employees, 
and the number of hours of supple: 
mental training required. 

If a training program is acceptable on 
the basis.of the application that estab- 


lishment should then be checked by the 
State approving agency for compliance 
with fourteen standards outlined by the 
committee report as the basis for ap- 
proval. 


Standards 


The proposed standards place em- 
phasis on determining whether the pro- 
posed program is in line with training 
being offered to trainees or learners in 
similar jobs in the community .. . as 
to time allotted, wages, and material 
covered. Job availability within the es- 
tablishment at the completion of train 
ing must be assured for compliance with 
the standards set up by the committee 
report. 

It is also suggested that establish- 
ments be required to keep records show- 
ing the progress of trainees, that the 

veteran be supplied with a copy of the 
training program as approved by the 
State agency, and that upon completion 
of training the veteran be provided with 
a certificate attesting to competency for 
the job for which he ‘has been trained. 

Under the standards as suggested, e 
tablishments should be required to give 
free access to the State approving 
agency, for assisting in the Sevdagabed 
and improvement of the training pro 
gram. Also it should be assured that 
other employees in the establishment are 
aware of the training program that is 
being carried on for veterans. 


Certification 


A certificate of approval should be 
issued to the establishment for the spe- 
cific on-the-job training course, indicat- 
ing the maximum number of trainees 
for the course and notification to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Copies of the certificate of approval 
should be transmitted to all agencies in- 
volved in the training program. 





RHODE ISLAND 


(Continued from p. 5.) 


Finally, we feel it is part of our job 
to be constantly on the alert for bad 
labor acts. In every session of the legis- 
lature, a few of these invariably put in 
an appearance. Thus, in this last (1945) 
session, there was a bill which would 
permit the compromise of compensa- 
tion cases in our Superior Court. 
Should such an act become law, it would 
nullify our entire workmen’s compensa- 
tion administrative set-up in the Labor 
Department. The instant this bill got 
to a committee, we exerted all our efforts 
to show up its undesirability. As a re- 
sult, the act died in committee and was 
never reported out. The old military 
principle that an attack is the best form 
of defense applies in these legislative 
matters as well. 
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